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Agriculture. 





SUPERIOR BREEDS OF CATTLE. 

We are gratified to learn that a member of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society will endeavor 
to illustrate by examples, the properties of a num- 
ber of breeds of imported cattle, as indicated in 
animals which are specimens of their respective 
races. These will be exhibited at the next Brighton | 
Fair, aud will display the peculiarities of their | 
kinds downwards from the Gore Breed, which 
was imported by Cuartes Vaueuan, Esq. a little 
before 1800, with a subsequent cross of the Bake- 
well, imported by Gitepert Stewart, Esq. and 
presented to Mr Bowdoin, about 1800. 9 Mr Par- 
sons’ Bull Holderness was then made use of, and | 
then crossed by C@lebs. From 1819 to 1825, crosses 
were obtained from Admiral, Denton, Coriebs and 
Sir Isaac, and since, during the two years past by 
a full blooded descendant of Wye Comet, import- 
ed by Col. Powel, and said to be the last and best 
improvement of the short horned race. This last 
mentioned animal will also be exhibited. 

Individual animals in which these several races 
are marked will be offered to view and competi- 
tion for premiums, such as Cows, Heifers, Bull 
and Heifer Calves. Full and half blooded oxen 
will also compete in drawing. Our farmers will 
thus have an opportunity to observe the form, col- 
or and quality of the several races; the deep red 
in the Herefordshire, with the white or speckled 
face, &c. Mention has often beer made in our 
paper, by the Rev. Mr Capen, and others, and 
specimens seen at the Cattle Shows, of the excel- | 
lence of the Bakewell breed; its value in mileh 
properties and good temper. In the latter partic- 
ular the short horned race has proved remarkable. 
With regard to the Bakewell stock, the practice 
was to breed “in and in” until the several impor- 
tations from abroad took place; of all of which, | 
we learn advantage has been taken. The object 
has been to illustrate what could be done by con- 
stant effort; and icis hoped that, if there is any 
good to be derived, of which many are confident, | 
the advantage, and the practicability of its being’ 
realized may be fully displayed for the benefit of 
our cultivators, We are fully persuaded thata 
desire to promote the agricultural interest, is the 
only motive inducing the individual alluded to, to 
make the exertions necessary for the exhibition | 
proposed as above mentioned. 











From the Boston Medical and Surgicai Journal. 


DIET AND REGIMEN, 

Some thirty or forty years since, when commer- 
tial expeditions to the remotest parts of the earth 
were much less frecuent than at the present day, 
aship returned after having made a very fortu- 
nate voyage into the Pacific. The master invited 
the owners, with his and their friends, to visit 
him on board. They partook very liberally of 
such refresliments as he offered them ; and among 
other delicacies, of some excellent smoked or 
dried meat, which was much relished and ad- 
mired. When the repast was over, the company 


which the captain had procured of the Araucani- | Peculiar states of health, as well as everything 
an Indians. This information sickened the whole! else in this world, go by fashion. At one time 
party; and ina little time, vomiting, whether from laneeneele is bilious; at another, nervous. Some- 
the squeamishness of individuals, or from sympa- | times all “must be feverish, and taking cream of 
thy, became general, and soon put an end to all ltartar; at others, every one is debilitated, and 
further conviviality and hilarity. 'taking iron, tincture of bark, and bitters. At pres- 

I think it is Van Swieten who tells us, that he | ent, dyspepsia isthe order of the day, and every- 
was once riding in the heat of summer ou a par- j 
ticular road, when he was instantly seized with a 
violent vomiting, which was caused by the op- 
pressive stench arising from the sudden bursting 


thing is to be prevented and cured by abstinence 
and starvation. Books upon this subject are cir- 
culated among the learned, and the newspapers 
are constantly enforcing it upon the people at 
of the carcass of a dead animal that lay by the) large. The professors of our colleges and schools, 
way side. He adds, that this sickness made such “many of ther, us regularly and as gravely lecture 
an impression on his imagination, and the associ- | their pupils upon diet and regimen, as upon their 
ation of ideas was so strong, as ever after to pro- | systematic studies; and if the professor chances 
duce nausea when he passed by the place, evento be in fashion, all the pupils of the institution 


| infaney, is banished from the table. 





were informed that the meat was horse-flesh, 


when he travelled the road in the dead of winter. 


These instances are mentioned as specimens of 


the power of the imagination over the stomach, 
and of the commanding influence which the mind 
possesses upon the process of digestion, while the 
body is in perfect health. It is impossible to fix 
the attention upon the stomach, and the various 
articles of the food which we eat—measuring the 
quantity, examining the quality, and discussing the 
salubrity of every mouthful that is taken —with- 
out greatly disturbing the process of digestion. 
Green corn, the most palatable of all the native 
dishes of New England, sits as heavy as lead ; 
cucumbers and pickles become as indigestible as 
flints; apples, peaches, and other fruits of the 
season, are soon as acid as vinegar; and the pulp 
of the most delicious watermelon is as nauseating 
as Araucanian horseflesh. Our garden vegetables 
are looked upon with an eye as suspicious as we 
would view thorn apple, hemlock, or the deadly 
night-shade. Tarts, sweetmeuts, cake, and every 
delicacy, can be no longer borne; and even the 
plain apple pie, which has been our favorite from 
Tea disturbs 
the nerves, coffee is too stimulating, and chocolate 
is indigestible. 

In nine instances in ten, and more probably 
ninetynine in a hundred, the mischief which fol- 
lows the temperate, prudent use of these articles, 
arises from the disturbance which the imagination 
gives the stomach, rather than from their being 
originally improper for food. The influence of 
the mind upon the stomach, and more particularly 
so when it is in a state of apprehension and fear, 
checks the secretion of gastric juice, and prevents 
a sufficient quantity of it being furnished to per- 
form the process of digestion. The direction to 
the disciples to eat whatever was set before them, 
as well as the command to ask no questions for 
conscience’ sake, was not only an injunction of 
religion, but a dictate of philosophy; and it is at 
this day as obligatory upon every person in health, 
and wishing to remain in health, as it was in the 
primitive age of the Gospel. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of the great and irreparable injury, which 
has been done of late years, by diffusing minute 
rules concerning diet and regimen, among people 
in ordinary health. Not one stomach in a hun- 
dred will bear to he constantly watched, question- 
ed, an¢ irritated by the mind. The true way to 
retain a good stomach is, in a sense, to forget that 
such an organ is attached to the body. 


| must have the dyspepsia also. A kind of mono- 
|mania pervades the whole community upon this 
|point. The question now is, not what we shall 
}eat or drink, but what we shall nol eat or drink ; 
jand every morsel or draught is as scrupulously 
‘examined as if it contained a latent poison. 
Such being the state of things, a squeamishness 
land delicacy is soon acquired, and the stomach is 
|readily brought into a factitious state, which pre- 
'vents its digesting properly most of the common 
larticles of food. Nothing but the diet of invalids 
}ean be borne ; and even this, to sit easy, must be 
diminished in quantity, till the strength is impair- 
_ed and we all become valetudinarians in reality. 
When an epidemic very generally prevails in a 
particular, limited locality, it sometimes happens 
‘that no person enjoys sound health. In such 
‘eases, certain cautions may not only be proper, 
but necessary. Butif this locality is a hundred 
}miles from us, and our own vicinity remains sa- 
lubrious, it is no argument that we should adopt 
la valetudinarian regimen. It is not necessary for 
‘our crew to be put on short allowance, because 
another ship is in want of provision. The fruits 
jand produce of the season were designed for tem- 
perate use and rational enjoyment. So far from 
its being true, that they are crude the present 
year, in the vicinity of the residence of the writer 
the fact is directly the reverse. With the excep- 
tion that the season is perhaps a few days later 
than usual, there is an ample supply of all our 
customary productions, in all the perfection com- 
‘mon to the climate. They are not placed by 
Providence before a sound man to tantalize his 
appetite, or to tempt him to destroy his health. 

I have no doubt that much evil has arisen from 
‘adopting a cholera regimen in places where there 
was no trace of the disease, and that by this means 
the stomach has become enfeebled, and a_ predis- 
position formed for the epidemic. Every idle ru- 
mor has been circulated, to work upon a credu- 
lous public. In my view, it is the height of folly 
and credulity to imagine that the eating of an ap- 
ple, a peach, or a slice of watermelon, in perfee- 
tion, can ever produce such a disease as malignant 
cholera in ahealthy person, or essentially affeet 
him either as a predisposing or exciting cause, 
No; where this terrible disease does occur, the 
cause lies deeper. The whortleberries and milk 
could not, | apprehend, have ever’ been the occa- 
sion of the calamity of the clergyman’s family 
at Harlem; or if they were, the health of the 
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family must have been previously impaired. 
These remarks concerning the action of the 
mind of a person in health, upon the digestive or 
assimilating powers of the stomach, apply with 
augmented force when disease, or even a predis- 
position to a_ prevailing complaint, is present. 
Now alittle imagination may render the simplest 
article of food indigestible, or make it actually 
noxious. Every one knows, that suspicion or 
fear has an instant effect on the stomach; and 
when this suspicion is directed to the stomach it- 
self, its influence is augmented in a geometrical 
ratio. The digestive organs for a time are par- 
alyzed, and the food is no longer subject to ani- 


mal laws, but is changed upon chemical prinei-| 


ples. The effects of medicine, in like manner, 
are essentially counteracted, or materially assisted, 


hour, the wheel which was so encased with ice | ever another man was engaged in, General Wasu- 
as to be immovable, was as clear of it as if it had|1Neron could have bestowed a particular atten- 
been the month of July, and from that time no | tion to the details of husbandry ; and have super. 
further obstruction was experienced. This bene- | intended and directed complex operations on seve- 
ficial application of the warm water of bored | ral farms, at the same time that he presided over 
wells was soon extended to all the =manufactories | the destinies of a rising empire, in a novel, ardu- 
where such wells existed. ous, and hazardous career of military and politi- 
But the engineer did not rest there. He con-|cal experiment. The following, copied from a 
ceived and executed the plan of warming the |“ Letter trom Mr Jared Sparks, tothe Hon. Judge 
manufactories themselves by the water, prior to “Story,” will present new motives and fresh incen- 
its falling on the wheel, This was done by the | tives, to every cultivator to imitate the virtues, and 
simple process of causing the water to circulate | Venerate the name of Wasuineroy. 
| in open tubes (troughs) throughout several rooms 
of a paper mill and thence to fall on the wheel. | 
A difference of nearly thirtyfive degrees, in very 
‘cold weather, was thus produced between the 


“interior and the exterior of the building, although 














AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 
There was no station in which Washington 
}took more delight, or the duties of which he dis- 
|charged with more zeal and activity, than that of 
a practical farmer. His achievements in this walk, 


| 


according to the state of the mind, and its direc- | the doors were frequently opened by the ingress | 


tion to the stomach, and the supposed good or ill and egress of the workmen, and it enabled the 


action of the remedy. 


On the whole, after a pretty attentive consider- | 
ation of the subject, I am strongly inclined to be- 


lieve that the popular treatises upon diet and reg- 
imen, the habitual lecturing of students upon their 
health, and the newspaper recommendations and 
proscriptions of food and drink, have been the 
cause of ten cases of dyspepsia, in the place of one 
which they have prevented or removed. 
said that no susceptible person can fix his atten- 
tion upon his heart, for five minutes ata time, 


without producing pain or distress, or vary- 
ing the action of that vital organ: The 
same is probably the fact with the stomach, 


and peculiarly so when an epidemic is prevailing, 
which has one of its prominent seats in the or- 
gans of digestion. A regular habit of using the 
bounties of Providence with temperance and mod- 
eration, is about all that can ever be enforced up- 
on the public to advantage. All popular direc- 
tions, besides the rules of common sense and com- 
mon prudence, are liable to be misunderstood 
and perverted, and be carried to extremes which 
make them worse than useless—increasing the 
very evils which they were benevolently, but in- 
judiciously, designed to diminish. AMICUS. 





ADVANTAGES OF BORED WELLS IN 
COMMUNICATING HEAT. 

The temperature of the water which rises from 
considerable depths in the earth, being almost 
constantly, winter and summer, at about 54° 
Fah. the application of this temperature to eco- 
nomical purposes was suggested by M. de Bruck- 
mann of Wirtemberg, and it has met with com- 
plete success. Bored wells, from which the wa- 
ter rises to the surface by some internal force, and 
flows in a constant stream, are now common or 
at least numerous, in the north of Europe. This 
able engineer had bored a number of these wells 
for the supply of various establishments for spin- 
ning, paper making, bleaching, &c, in which the 
water flowing from them is used as a motive power. 

In the winter of 1830, he Was consu!ted in re- 
lation to the best means of keeping the wheels 
clear of ice, in one of the manufactories of Heib- 
sonn, when the congelation was so great as to 
oblige them to use the axe in clearing the wheel. 
Recourse has been had to currents of hot air, and 
cylinders filled with ignited charcoal, but with 
imperfect success. Dr Bruckmann introduced 
the eurrent from a bored well into a cylinder, 
pierced full of holes, from which the water fell 
in a shower upon the wheel, and in less than an 


It is | 


| proprietor to dispense with the stoves, and fur- | 
‘haces, without any inconvenience to the laborers 
either on account of heat or of dampness from 
the water, which was at first an object of appre- 
hension. 


In oil mills this procedure is particularly ad- 
vantageous, not only in keeping the wheels clear. 
of ice, but in securing the requisite dampness of 
the grain without the danger of freezing, which 
in cold weather, demands much troublesome pre- 
caution. 

The process now described has the further ad- 
vantage, Ist. That the same water, which in the | 
winter warms the apartments, in summer commu- | 
nicates a most agreeable and refreshing coolness, 
the heat never exceeding 55 degrees, though it 
may outside be as high as seventysix degrees. 
2d. That the circulation of water in manufacto- 
ries purifies the air, and promotes the health of 
the workmen, so that in rooms full of people, the 
atmosphere is found to be perfectly free, though 
the windows may be kept shut. 3d. That in case 
of fire, a current of water within a building must 
be of the greatest consequence. 

So successful have been these inventions of M. 
de Bruckmann, that the King of Wirtemberg bas | 
appointed him to the station of Royal Architect, 
and Knight of the order of merit, and decreed to, 
him a large gold medal. 

The water of bored wells has been applied in 
France to the warming of conservatories of plants, 
and a large fish pond at Montmorency has been 
supplied in the same manner with cool water, 
which in the summer season prevents the loss for- | 
merly sustained by the perishing of the fish from 
the excess of heat. In consequence of these val- 
uable applications, the committee of the “Societie 
d’Encouragement,” propose the decree of their 
gold medal to M. de Bruckmann.— Bull de la Soc. 
@ Encour. Aout. 











From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 
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THE FARMER OF MOUNT VERNON. | 
Every person, not profoundly ignorant of his | 
country’s annals,and who is at all conversant with | 


gave existence to these United States, must have 





were prodigious. It may fairly be questioned 
whether any other individual in the country, not 
excepting the most industrious and enterprising, 
who has been devoted to this pursuit alone, has 
ever accomplished so much.—He was command- 
er of anarmy, and at the head of a nation fora 
few years only at a time, but a day never passed 
in which his farm was out of his mind. During 
the whole war, he was planning improvements, 
directing them, and often writing letters of minute 
instructions to his manager. While President of 
the United States, it was his standing custom to 
write weekly, and receive weekly returns, in 
which he required great particularity and exact- 
ness in specifying occurrences, and the employ- 
ment and progress of the laborers. I have be- 
fore me a volume of press copies of letters writ- 
ten in one year during the Presidency, to his man- 
ager and overseers. Some of them extend to 
several pages, and they average more than one a 
week. They are written in his own hand, with 
its usually fair and regular character, and bear 
every mark of having been as much studied in 
expression and style as any of his compositions. 
In some cases, and probably in most, they were 
written and copied out by bimself, before the press 
impressions were taken. 

Such was his habit for years, amidst the burden 
of his public cares. There is also before me a 
curious agricultural document, dated four days 
before his death. It is a pamphlet of 24 folio 
pages, written in a close hand, containing instruc- 
tions to his manager for the cultivation of three 
farms on the estate of Mount Vernon, the follow- 
ing year. Each fara was divided into lets which 
were numbered. In the pamphlet very full in- 
structions are given how to cultivate every lot in 
the three farms during the next year, stating the 
crops, with remarks on the soil, the products of 
former years, and the results of former experiments. 


, Washington died, you will recollect, in the middle 
(of December, and this pamphlet, drawn up evi- 


dently with much reflection, was already prepar- 
ed to he handed to the manager, at the begin- 
ning of the year, prefaced by a letter of general 
directions, on the importanee of method and fore 
thought in farming operations, and this, notwith- 
standing he was himself to be on the plantation, 


the characters of the leaders in the revolution which | and exercise a daily supervision. 


These instances are mentioued only as exam- 


been in the habit of contemplating General Wasu-/ ples; they indicate the habit, and it is unnecessary 
INGTON aS an eminent agriculturist, as well as the} to add more. 


For a time, be kept an agricultural 


man “first in war, first in peace, and first in the} journal, and was engaged in experiments on a ro- 
hearts of his countrymen.” But few, however, | tation of crops, noting down for a series of years, 
could have supposed it possible that in the midst ;the crops of each lot, with remarks on the com- 
of public avocations of more importance than’ parative success of different rotations. 


He was at 
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much pains to stock his inten with tie baer breeds 

of animals, and bis grounds were adorned with | 
rare and curious trees and shrubs, collected from | 
yarious parts of the United States and from for- 
eign His correspondence with Sir 
John Sinclair, Mr Anderson, and Arthur Young, 
on agriculture, has been printed, It is not my in- 
tention to select much for publication under this 
head, butsuch papers will be included, and such 
illustrations appended, as will exhibit in their due 
proportions the character of Washington on his | 
farm, and his attention to the humble concerns of | 

life. | 


| 


countries. 








ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The annual exhibition of the Essex Agricultu- 
ral Society took place at Newbury, on Thursday, | 
Sept. 27. The day was highly favorable, and the | 
Exhibition in all its parts well sustained, mani- 
festing an increasing interest in the concerns of | 
the Society. Much eredit is due to the Commit- | 
tee of Arrangements, and other gentlemen of the | 
vicinity, for their active exertions to render the | 


Farmers’ Festival useful and interesting to the’ nary 


| 


community. 


Among the numerous crowds assembled on this ture with other cattle. 


occasion, we noticed many of the most substan- | 
tial and practical farmers from all parts of the 
County. Such an assemblage of practical men, 
for the purpose of communicating and receiving 
instruction, cannot fail tg have a salutary influ- 
ence upon all around them. 

At 2 o’clock between one and two hundred 
members of the Society, with their invited guests, 
dined together, at Drake’s Hotel, in Newburyport. 
The tables were handsomely spread, and bounti- 
fully supplied. And we should not omit to no- 
tice the public spirit of those ladies and gentlemen 
of the vicinity, by means of which they were so 
beautifully ornamented with flowers, and furnished 
with fruits of the best quality. 

At three o’clock, an address was delivered by 
the Rev. Gardner B. Perry of Bradford, to a 
crowded audience, replete with sound instruction 
and much useful information, 

Among the objeets presented for Exhibition and | 
Premium, we noticed, 9 Bulls, 9 Mileh Cows, 11! 
Heifers, 17 pair of Stee rs, 9 young Horses raised | 
in the county, about 30 pair of Working Oxen, | 
Swine of various kinds, &c. &e. 

Fourteen teams, 7 double and 7 single, were | 
engaged in the Ploughing Match, on a field ad-| 
mirably suited to the purpose, and performed the | 
ploughing of one quarter of an acre each, in time 
varying from 55 to 90 minutes, and in a manner 
not excelled in any match of the kind we ever | 
witnessed. 

The following Premiums were awarded. 








DAIRY, 

To Mrs Betsey Parker, for Butter, 1 
Hector Coffin, do. ] 
Moses Newell, for Cheese, 1 

PLOUGHING. 
Double teams, 

To Richard Jaques, 
John Northend, 2d, 
Bartlett J. Currier, 3d, 
William Moody, jr. 4th, 6 

Single teams, 


Ist premium, 1 
1 





To Rich’d T. Jaques, Ist, 10 
Daniel Adams, 3d, 2d, 8 
Pike Noyes, 3d, 6 
Adams Knight, 4th, 


CIDER. 
To James Ferguson, 10 
POTATOES. 

To Paul Kent, Ist premium, 7 
James Locke, Ist, rf 
E. & S. Follansbee, 2d, 5 

BULLS. 
To Jesse Putnam, Ist premium, 15} 


Gideon H, Currier, 2d, 
Joseph Day, 


y 


MILCH COWS, 


To Timothy Flanders, Ist premium, 15 
J. O. W. Brown, 2d, 10, 
Timo. Noyes, 3d, 5 
Edw. Titcomb, jr. gratuity, 2 
Parker M. Dole, “ 2 

STEERS. 
To Israel Bartlett, Ist premium, 10 


Amos M. Follansbee, 2d, 
N. a ' 
N. S. Sawyer, § 
To Pe ph Mann of Salisbury, for an extraordi- 
Ox, the Sandwich Breed, 5 years old, | 
weighing 2420 Ibs. fed only upon grass, in the 


pach 2 50 


of 


pas- 


SWINE. 

To Parker M. Dole, Ist premium, : 
Thomas Emery, 24d, : 
Philip R. Rogers, Ist, 

Hector Coffin, 2d, : 

Moses French, Ist, 6 | 

Hector Coffin, 2d, 3 | 
HORSES. 

To John O. W. Brown, for iron gray colt, 

3 years old, Ist premium, 20 

To William Johnson, Jr. for his bay horse, 

4 years old 2d pr. 15) 


To John B. Savory, for a dark sorrel mare, 
4 years old, 3d pr. 10) 
Gratuities to the amount of $18 were given for | 


| other handsome animals of this description. 


S86 were awarded in premiums for numerous 
articles of Domestic Manufacture exhibited ; man- 
ifesting much industry and taste in their structure. 

Several claims were entered for Agricultural 


dinary crops— but were ‘not decided on at this 
meeting. 

The Officers of the last year were re-elected, 
with a very few alterations.—Esser Register. 





From the Barnstable Journal 


BAYBERRY OR W AX- BEARING MYRTLE. 
The very respectable and industrious repre- 
sentative of Portugal at Washington, has furnish- 
ed the correspondent of the New York Journal of 
Commerce, with an interesting article on the tree 
vr shrub commonly called myrtle. It is a native 
of North America, and abounds on many of the 
most sandy beaches, from Maine to 
Of this shrub there are several species. The one 
known in the northern states by the name of bay- 
berry or wax-bearing myrtle, and at the south as 
the candle-berry tree, is the most valuable. It is 
a rather low and spreading shrub, having crook- 
ed stems, and lanceolate or spear shaped leaves, 
with a few indentures towards their extremities. 
The bark of the young shoots and the leaves be- 
ing bruised, “emit the most refreshing and de- 
lightful fragrance, exceeded by no myrtle, or any 
aromatic plant.” The berries grow in clusters on 


Louisiana. 


5 |it, do not give a strong light, 


~ | request. 


i the stems, are about the size of pepper corn, vy’ 
| when ripe, ue covered with a whitish green wax, 

At Sandy Neck, on the north side of Barnstable 
jharbor, this shrub abounds, and an active person, 
}may in autumn, gather two bushels of the berries 
iperday. The wax or tallow is collected by boil- 
ing the berries in water, a bushel yielding from 
four to five pounds, Its specific gravity when 





|cool, being greater than that of water, the wax is 


10 skimmed off during the process of boiling, other- 
3d, 2 | 


wise it would settle among the berries and be lost. 
It is afterwards clarified in brass kettles, and ap- 
plied to a variety of purposes, but it is chiefly 
used in making candles. These burn for a long 
|time, produce little smoke, emit an agreeable odor 
|during combustion, and never melt and run down 
at the sides like those manufactured 


from tallow 
{ ° 
}or spermaceti, 


It is usual to mix bayberry with 
| other tallow, because candles made wholly from 
particularly during 
lcold weather. 
| Bayberry tallow has been used, more or less, in 
| this vicinity, since the settlement of the country ; 
(but we were not aware that it was so exte nsively 
jat the south, till after reading the article referred 
‘to in the Journal of Commerce. Candles made 
jof a mixture of bayberry and other tallow, are a 


és | beautiful and economical article, and it is some- 


| what surprising that they are not in more general 
Fine scented soap is also made from 
this wax, and in New York city there isa manu 
factory of the crude article. 


Substitute for Sugar—A tials for what 
may now be deemed a luxury, will probably, be 
|by no means unacceptable. Honey has been pro- 
posed, honey has been adopted, but to many its 
| peculiar flavor occasions a disgust they cannot 
overcome ; now this flavor may be removed, with- 
out any injury to its sweetness, by a very simple 
process. Late experiments in chemistry have 
taught the use of charcoal in purifying various 
substances ; this led tu its application to the pur- 
|pose of freeing honey from its peculiar flavor, 
which has been attended with complete success. 
Four pounds of honey being boiled with two 
pounds of water, and one of well burnt charcoal 


| 





| Experiments of different klnds, and for extraor-'on a gentle fire, till the syrup began to acquire 


| Some degree of consistency, the charcoal was 


separated by a strainer, the clear syrup being then 
boiled, till it was of a proper consistence, it was 
found to be as free from any disagreeable flavor 
as syrup of sugar. This therefore, might be ap- 
plied to every purpose for which sugar is com- 
monly used. If the charcoal be coarsely powder- 
ed, I should imagive a smaller quantity would as 
effectually answer the purpose. 





Expenses of C ultivation—The expense of culti- 
vation of land in England has much increased of 
jlate years, as appears by the returns to the Board 
of Agriculture, which state that the average ex- 
penses of cultivating 100 acres of land was, in 
1790, £411; in 1803, £547; and in 1813, £771. 
Since the latter year, there have been reductions in 
labor and taxes, and also, to a considerable extent, 
in rent. Surveyors calculate that highly cultiva- 


ted land ought to produce a threefold return, viz. 
one third of the gross produce to the landlord for 
rent, another for the expenses, and the remainder 
for the farmer’s profit; the reut of inferior land 
being only a fourth, or even a fifth of the gross 
produce, by reason of the additional expense of 
cultivation.— English paper. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTUR 
MEETING, 

The Committee appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the Cumberland Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, to select the place and make | 
all requisite arrangements for the First Annual Ex- 
hibition of said Society, submit to their associate 
members and fellow citizens the following report. 

The Annual Exhibition, as appointed by the 
laws of the Society, will be holden in Westbrook, 
on Wednesday the 17th day of October next.— 
The place selected for the purpose is at and near 
Mr Stevens’s public house, in the immediate vVi- 
einity of Woodford’s corner. This locality is be- 
lieved to combine more advantages for the gen- 
eral accommodation of the Agricultural citizens 
of the county, than any other place that could be 
selected, and especially in regard to travel. It is 
most central, and on the great thoroughfare to, and 
in the immediate neighborhood of the Portland 
market, where the stock and produce of the hus- 
bandman are ordinarily carried for sale. All per- 
sons therefore, who have occasion to visit Port- 
land on either pleasure or business, will find but 
little inconvenience in attending the Exhibition at 
this place. And as there may bea public sale as 
well as a most favorable opportunity for private 
sales, of such stock, produce, and domestic manu- 
factures as may be brought into and entered for 
the Exhibition, those who have articles of the 
kind to dispose of will probably find it for their 
interest to make it even their special business to 
attend on the occasion, and add their proper share 
of encouragement to the enterprise. 

Every accommodation practicable will be pro- 
vided for persons who shall attend with a view of 
advancing the designs of the institution. Conve- 
nient rooms for the exhibition of articles of do- 
mestic manufacture, or roots, fruits, &c, &c, and 
suitable pens for cattle and other live stock will | 
be prepared. 

It is also expected that an Address, explanatory 
of the designs, utility and practical operation of 
the Society will be delivered on the occasion. A 
public dinner, for such members of the Society as 
choose to unite in it, will likewise be prepared. 

The Society being in its infancy, and its mode 
of procedure but partially matured, the Exhibi- 
tion for the present season cannot be expected to 
afford the immediate and extensive interest to ei- 
ther the members of the society, or the public, 
which is confidently contemplated for the future. 
The first organization of the Society was too late 
in the current season to hold out pecuniary in- 
ducements, in the shape of premiums, for our far- 
mers and horticulturists to enter into competition 
with each other for the promotion of their com- 
mon cause under the regulations and guidance of 
the Society, or to make formal reports of their 
success in any attempted improvements in their 
crops, stocks, or other branches of industry. 
consequence could not be otherwise than that a 
very few premiums only can at this meeting be. 
offered, consistently with either the state of the| 
funds, or the general design of the institution. | 

It is, however, of primary importance, that our! 
agricultural citizens should improve this approach- | 
ing Opportunity to make themselves acquainted | 
with the objects, great utility and operation of the | 
society ; and by their prompt attendance and re 
ited cooperation, stimulate its members and each | 
ether in the laudable endeavor to widen the e.} 
culation of useful knowledge relating to garden- 





The | 


ing and husbandry in general, and thereby to in- 
crease the annual profits, elevate the character, 
and extend the influence of those who are engaged 
in these interesting and important pursuits. 

It is anticipated that another year will enable 
the Society to hold out such encouragement, and 
to offer such premiums as will embrace nearly 
all objects of agricultural improvements and of do- 
mestic industry and manufacture, and simultane- 
ously serve to demonstrate the Society’s own pros- 
perous condition, and to advance the great pur- 
poses of the common welfare for which it has been 
projected, 

But the interests which our farmers and horti- 
culturists shall this year manifest in behalf of the 
enterprise thus formed for their common benefit, 
will operate very sensibly to encourage or discour- 
age, according as it shall be spirited or languid, 
the labors of those upon whom the principal la- 
bor init must necessarily devolve, viz. the active 
members and officers of the Society. As _ this 
truth must address itself home so readily to the 
understanding of every good citizen farmer in the 
county, nothing need be added to convince him of 
the propriety of his regarding and making ita 
matter of both pleasure and business to devote 
one day in the year which has been appointed, to 
the interesting purposes of this Society. They 
are, one and all, respectfully advised and invited 
to do so. 

The premiums voted by the Executive Commit- 
tee to be awarded at the approaching exhibition, 
are as follows: 

For the best yoke of working oxen, 
“« best specimen of butter, in a quantity 
not less than 20 Ibs. 

“ best cheese not less than 30 Ibs. 

“ best old cider, not less than 1 bbl. 

“ best currant wine, in quantity not 
less than six bottles, made without 
the use of ardent spirits, 

“ best milch cow, 

“ best bull, native or imported, not 
exceeding two years old, 5 

Suitable premiums will also be awarded for 
specimens of apples, pears and grapes, and also 
for other articles of produce, and of domestic 
manufacture, which shall in the opinion of the 
Executive committee be of superior quality, or 
skill. 

But no premium will be awarded for any arti- 
cle which shall not be of a superior quality, and 
of the growth or manufacture of this county ex- 
cepting on stock already specified. 

All persons having any improved agricultural 
or horticultural implement or machinery, or im- 
proved stock of cattle, sheep or swine, or any 
roots, plants, culinary vegetables or fruits of a su- 
perior quality or-growth, are invited to enter them 
for exhibition and sale. 

A written account of the articles or subjects of 
premium will be required of those who propose 
to compete for the honors of the Society. 

New members will also be admitted at this 
meeting of the Society. Andall persons desir- 
ous of admission are invited to attend. 

SETH CLARK, 

FRANCIS O. J. SMITH, 

NATHANIEL WARREN, 
Westbrook, Sept. 18, 1832. 


$10 





Who has no friend and no enemy, is one of the 
vulgar; without talents, power or energy. 


From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository. 


STIRRING THE EARTH A RELIEF 
AGAINST DROUGHT. 

This is atrite subject, and one, which we are 
aware has been long since settled by intelligent 
cultivators in all countries. It is very familiar to 
gardeners, and the cause of the very superior pro- 
ductions of gardens over field culture may be at- 
tributed in part to the more frequent application 
of the hoe and spade. Yet it is true, that a very 
great number of farmers deny the proposition, and 
disapprove the practice. They think it danger- 
ous to plough and hoe, in the time of extreme 
drought and heat, while our own experience of 
twenty years has convinced us, that it is much su- 
perior asa remedy, against drought, than water- 
ing in the limited manner, in which that must al- 
ways be applied. There has never been a season 
in our memory in which there was greater neces- 
sity for the application of all remedies against 
drought than the present. The drought was not 
only of longer duration, but it took place, when 
plants were the least able to resist it, not having 
sent their roots in quest of nourishment far, wide, 
and deep. The early foliage, also, is more tender 
and more liable to wilt under a scorching sun and 
a drying wind. 

In this extraordinary season, I bad a small 
patch of early potatoes planted in a warm and 
sandy soil purposely to procure an early crop; 
the soil was, at least, three quarters pure sand, 
mixed with some food for plants among the sand. 
The severe drought threaetned a total loss of the 
crop. The potato stalks were feeble, drawn up, 
searcely larger than goose quills, and 1 expected 
every day to see them wither; all hopes of a crop 
were abandoned, Ithought that they were the 
fair subjects of a desperate experiment. On one 
of the hottest and driest days, I gave them a thor- 
ough ploughing, passing the plough four times 
through each row; first ploughing two furrows 
from the hills, as near the roots as possible, with- 
out throwing out the seed potatoes, and then re- 
turning the loam, or earth, instantly back by two 
other furrows. No rain intervened for ten days. 
In three days after, the potatoes changed their 
color, they started afresh as if they had received 
the benefit of ample showers, while not a drop of 
rain had fallen. 

The dews, which were abundant, settled upon 
the new turned earth, while before the ploughing, 
no moisture had been apparent. 

The last fact, though it cannot have escaped 
the notice of the most careless cultivator, has not 
been as yet explained. We can easily see, that a 
soil, rendered porous, would more readily and ea- 
sily convey its moisture to the roots. It becomes 
like a sponge, and is readily permeable, or rather 
readily permits the moisture to pass between the 
particles, But itis not yet understood why it at- 
tracts the moisture. Perhaps, however, it may, 
be owing to its presenting a much greater surface 
to the moist air of the night. The fact, however, 
which is what most concerns us, is settled. Per- 
haps some of the experiments of our distinguished 
countryman, Dr Wells, a physician of London, 
who rendered himself distinguished by his re- 
marks on dew, may tend to explain this fact, 
though itis not my purpose to examine the theory. 

Every man who feels an interest in the ques 
tion, can satisfy himself, at once, by stirring 4 
small piece of earth in a time of severe drought, 
and if he does not find it in the morning more 
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filled with moisture, than the undisturbed ground , Peenia was buried nearly eighteen inches, and it 74lbs. 7oz. and estimated at 591,000 grains. This 
in its vicinity, let him contin¥y a disbeliever. still keeps its place. |year Mr Lance of Lewishan, had been trans- 


But there is another mode, and it is one which 


I had planted rum dracunculus from the south planting wheat, and in every instance the root 


I have never seen suggested, by, which I appre-, of Europe at the usual depth for lilies, but it was 


hend the stirring of the surface, and making it 
light and porous, is beneficial in great droughts. It 
is this: light porous bodies are bad conductors 
of heat: perhaps because they have more air 
between their interstices. The facts are familiar 
to us. Metallic bodies acquire an intense heat un-| 
der the rays of the sun, so do stones in propor-| 
tion to their density. 
pact, will become exceedingly hot, but garden 
joam, whicl is very porous, remains cool at noon- 
day, two inches below the surface. I believe, 
therefore, that moving the surface, and keeping it 
in a light and porous state, enables it to resist the 
heat of the sun’s rays, that the air between the par- | 
ticles Of earth comimunicates the heat more slow-. 
ly than the particles themselves do, when in close 
contact. | 

Such is my theory: but lam anenemy of theo- | 
ries, I always distrust them, I look only to facts 3 
and having observed that a slight covering of half 
an inch of sea-weed would preserve my strawber- 
ries from drought, which can only arise from its 
lying so loose on the surface, I have been led to 
infer, that the undoubted fact, that soil in a loose, 
pulverized state resists drought, is owing to the 
same cause, to wit, the slowness with which the 
heat of the solar rays is communicated to the roots. 
But be the theory sound or unsound, I am_ per- 
suaded that every farmer will find that the free 
use of his plough and hoe,in times of severe 
drought, will be of more value to him, than as 
much manure as that labor would purchase. I 
have been always convinced from my experience 
as an horticulturist, that the great secret in -culti- 
vation consists in making the soil porous. In rais- 
ing exotic plants we know it to be true, and our 
flower pots are always supplied with soil, the 
most porous which we can obtain. The farmer 
may borrow light from an occupation which he 
looks upon with disdain, but which serves to elu- 
sidate and explain the secrets of vegetation. 


J. L. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


EXOTIC PLANTS. 


There are two kinds or classes of exotic plants 


| 


destroyed by the frost. I was then advised to 
plant at the depth of eight or nine inches, which 
has proved to be sufficient, for it has safely with- 
stood our hardest winters, although the border is 
raised several inches. In trying such experi- 
ments, however, with Amaryllis or Pancratium, I 
would recommend a border of heavy loam eorich- 


The earth when very com-| ed by vegetable earth, either sunk or on a level 


with the general surface. 

Shrubs which are annually killed to the ground, 
and then produce flowers on stalks of the present 
year’s growth, become in effect herbaceous peren- 
nials. 1 have several plants of this kind which 
suffered from the frosts of last winter, but which 
have become reconciled to a climate widely dif- 
ferent from that in which they indigenously grew. | 
Genista tinctoria and Hypericum hircinum, on} 
stalks which have risen this spring from the 
ground, bave long since presented their beautiful | 
yellow flowers; and Lagerstremia indica under | 
similar circumstances is now covered with deli- | 
cate purple blossoms. Viter agnuscastus is pre- | 
paring for a similar display ; and several China_ 
roses scarcely retain the habit of shrubs. —-D. 'T. | 

8th mo. 8, 1832. 





From the American Farmer. 


AUTUMN STRAWBERRIES. 

We know not whether the following fact is 
common or not, but it certainly is a new thing to 
us. In a field containing great quantities of com- 
mon “old field” strawberry plants, which bear 
abundantly every spring, we have found about a 
dozen plants now (20th September,) just ripening 
their fruit. The plants differ in no respect from 
the common ones. These plants are all situated 
within a few feet of each other, and on carefully | 
examining the field, we can find no others now in 
fruit or flower. The questions that naturally 
suggest themselves are, whether these plants have 
been forced by some peculiarity of the season to 
bear a second crop of fruit, as is often the case 
with apples and cherries, or retarded in their first 
crop; or are they a new variety produced from 
seed, with the peculiar and valuable property of 
bearing fruit in autumn? None of the plants ap- 





transplanted is better than those remaining in the 
seed bed. He also divided a root in February, 
which then contained 14 straws; it was separated 
into 7 roots; they are now, June 16, in number 
170 straws, and nearly all out in ear; many of the 
ears are G inches long, and appear as if they would 
yield 70 grains in each ear. This would make 
11,900 grains from one, ‘There are many minor 
straws not taken into this account. Many of the 
transplanted roots contain 40 and 50 straws, and 
are six feet high, with some ears that are seven 
inches long. The soil into which it was trans- 
planted is an alluvial sand, which has bad a 
top dressing of chalk. Transplanting offers em- 
ployment for redundant laborers. 


British Cattle.—A century ago, our cattle from 
the inferiority of their teed, were not one half, 
sometimes even not one third, of their present 
weight. It is computed that England and Wales 
now contain, at least, five million oxen, and a mill- 
ion and a half of horses, of which about a million 
are used in husbandry, 200,000 for pleasure, and 
300,000 are colts and breeding mares. The num- 
ber of sheep is about twenty millions, and eight 
million lambs. The number of long-woolled sheep 
is about five millions, their fleeces averaging 6 or 
8 Ibs; and of short woolled sheep fifteen millions, 
the weight of fleece averaging from 3 to 34 Ibs. 
The whole quantity of wool annually shorn in 
England is from eighty to eightyfive million of 
pounds. The Merino were introduced about the 
beginning of the present century, and were im- 
ported in large numbers after our alliance with 
Spain in 1809. The great pasturage counties are 
Leicester, Northampton, Lincoln, and Somerset; 
and for butter and cheese, Cheshire, Gloucester- 
shire, and Wiltshire. The import of butter and 
cheese from foreign countries is checked by du- 
ties, but these are important articles of Irish com- 
merce with England. 





Age of Sheep.—The age of sheep may be known 
by examining the front teeth. They are eight in 
number, and appear during the first year, all of a 
small size. In the second year, the two middle 
ones fall out, and their place is supplied by two 
new teeth, which are easily distinguished by being 





from warmer climates, usually kept in green hous- pear to have borne fruit this year, nor are there | of 4 larger size. In the third year two other 
6, which may be safely trusted in the open berder any runners as yet visible, either old or young. | gal] teeth, one from each side, drop out and are 
with a very little care, viz: 1. Bulbs that bear | It would seem that the circumstance is not caused replaced by two large ones; so that there are now 
deep planting, and a temperature in winter about, by any peculiarity of the season, as these plants | goy, large teeth in the middle; and two pointed 
the freezing point. 2. Shrubs that flower, after| are surrounded thickly with others which show | ones on each side. In the fourth year the large 
having been killed to the ground, from a stalk of no sigus of such an effect. We shall carefully | teeth are six in number, and only two simall ones 


aye , anis > —T4 F vs) ini | ° 
the present year’s growth. transplant them for the purpose of ascertaining | remain, one at each end of the range. In the 


In a sunk border, deeply planted, I have had 
Amaryllis longifolia several years without sustain- 
ing the least injury in winter, although it is indi- 
genous to the Cape of Good Hope; and a florist 
of great experience is of opicion that several oth- 
erspecics of that fine genus, might be planted 
along side in the same border with every prospect 
of success. 

It is surprising from what a depth some strong 
bulbous or tuberous rooted plants will portrude. 
Some years ago, in autumn, by accident, a Crown 
Imperial was covered by a mound of earth two 
feet deep; yet in the spring it forced its way up- 
ward, and has continued ever since to flower an- 
nually, By the same mound the root of a 


whether this be a permanent character, or a mere 
vagary of nature. 





ON TRANSPLANTING WHEAT. 

In the “ Philosophical Transactions,” vol. 58, 
there isa statement of Mr C, Miller, of Cambridge, 
who sowed some wheatin June 1766, and in Au- 
gust a plant was taken up, and separated into 18 
parts, and replanted. These plants were taken 


| fifth year the remaining small teeth are lost, and 


the whole front teeth are large. In the sixth 
year the whole begin to be worn, and in the sev- 
enth, sometimes sooner, some fall out or are 
broken. 





Last year Mr Joseph Perkins of Newbury, 
raised 6464 bushels of onions on an acre of land. 





up and divided in October following, and esa, 
separately to stand the winter; which division 
produced 67 plants. They were again taken up 


This vegetable has not been denounced, we be- 
lieve, by the physicians, though it may have been 
by the fashionables. 








in March, and produced 500 plants. The number 
of ears thus formed from one grain of wheat vind 
21,209, which gave 3} pecks of corn, weighing 





The Middlesex Mutual Insurance Company 
will receive no application for insurance from per- 
sons habitually intemperate. 
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Boston, Wednesday Evening, October 3, 1832. 








PLANTING TREES, &c. 

We have from time to time, since the com- 
mencement of our editorial labors published arti- 
cles on the subject of planting or transplanting 
fruit trees, &c; but we do not recollect having 
given the following methods, recommended by 
European writers. 

Planting with balls.—By removing a plant with 
its roots attached to a surrounding ball of earth, 
it continues in a growing state, without receiving 
any or but very little check from its removal. 
This mode is often practised, more particularly 
with the more delicate and choicer kinds of exot- 
ics, both trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants, and 
occasionally with many of the fibrous-rooted 
flowering plants, both annuals and perennials, even 
in their advanced growth and flowering state, 
when particularly wanted to supply any deficient 
compartments, or when intended to remove any 
sort of tree or plant out of the proper planting 
season, as very late in spring, or in summer. The 
most difficult tribe of plants to transplant, when in 
a growing state are bulbous roots, which succeed 
with difficulty, even when removed with balls at- 
tached. 

Planting by mudding in, is a German practice 
in planting fruit trees, particularly suitable to the 
dry sandy soils of that country, and sometimes 
adopted in similar situations in England. The 
pit being dug out, the mould in its bottom is wa- 
tered and stirred so as to form a mass of mud 
about half the depth ofthe pit; the tree is then 
inserted, and its roots worked up and down in the 
mud, so as to spread them as much as possible 
equally through it. More mud, previously pre- 
pared, is poured in till the pit is full, which is then 
covered with dry earth, raised round the stem, 
but hollowed in the middle, so as to form a basin 
round its stem, and finally covered with litter, 
(mulched,) and if a standard, it is fastened to a 
stake to protect it from winds. Diel, a scientific 
German author, assures his readers, that trees 
planted in this way in spring, thrive better in cold 
situations than those planted in the ordinary way 
in the preceding autumn; and, that though it oc- 
casions considerable trouble, it should never be 
neglected in spring or autumn. He found it also 
particularly useful in the case of planting fruit 
trees in pots, (Obs. Orangerie, &c, vol. ii.) 
Pontey, alluding to this mode says, “ planting in a 
puddle occasions the soil speedily to firm, not only 
too hard for the roots of the plants to spread, but 
also so far as perfectly to exclude water.”—Rural 
Improver, p. 89. 

“Planting by fixing with water is an excellent 
variety of the last species. It has been success- 
fully practised by Pontey, and is thus described by 
him. ‘The hole being made, and the tree placed 
in it in the usual manner, the root is then slightly 
covered with the finer parts of the soil, the tree be- 
ing at the same time shaken, as is common, to set- 
tle the earth among its roots. Water is then ap- 
plied by a common gardening Watering-pot, by 
pouring it upon the soil with some force, in order 
to wash it close to and among the roots of the 
plant. But thiscan only be done effectually by 





elevating the pot as high in the hands as,it can be 
conveniently used, after first taking off the nose. 
It will be obvious, that for such purposes a large 





pan with a wide spout is to be preferred. The 
hole is then filled up with water as before, which 
usually finishes the business. The foot is never 
applied except in the case of bad roots, which 
sometimes occasion the plants to be left a little 
leaning. In such cases, the application of the 
foot slightly, once or twice, after the soil has be- 
come somewhat firm, (which generally happens in 
less than an hour) setsthe tree upright, and so 
firm as to require no staking.—Rural Improvements, 
p. 89. 

Edinburgh Review.—The 110th No. of this able 
journal is just republished by Lilly, Wait, Col- 
man & Holden of this city, and is filled with 
elaborate articles on the following subjects. Pal- 
grave’s Rise and Progress of the English Com- 
monwealth ; Corn Law Rhymes; Politieal Condi- 
tion of the Italian States; Lander’s Voyage and 
Discoveries on the Niger; Reeent Commercial 
Policy of Great Britain; Present State and Pros- 
pects of Spain; Dr Thomson’s Life and Writings 
of Cullen; The Americans and their Detractors ; 
Rossetti on the Anti-papal Spirit of the Italian 
Classics; Dumont’s Recollections of Mirabeau— 
the French Revolution; List of New Publica- 
tions; Index. Republished quarterly at $5 per 
annum. 





Dahlias—We acknowledge the receipt of sev- 
eral splendid bouquets of Dahlias from the gar- 
dens of Hon. T. H. Perkins, Mr James Viva, 
and G, W. Briwmer, Esq. The latter gentleman 
has sent us an uncommonly beautiful one, raised 
from the roots presented to the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in 1830, by M. Faldermann, 
of the Imperial Botanié Garden, St Petersburg, 
Russia. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
Saturpay, Sept. 29, 1832. 
FRUITS EXHIBITED. 

Apples.—By Mr R. Manning, Corse’s Favorite ; 
also from Mr Manning, other specimens of the 
same variety from the farm of John Gardner, Esq. 
of Danvers, from scions sent by Mr Corse to the 
Horticultural Society—very productive and very 
high flavored. By Enoch Bartlett, Esq. an ap- 
ple of extraordinary beauty, name unknown, 
By James Read, Esq. of Roxbury, fine spee- 
imens of Porter Apples. From the Fairweath- 
er place in Cambridge, apples of two differ- 
ent kinds, of great size, names unknown. By 
Wm. Kenrick, Beauty of the North, a native ap- 
ple, received of Mr Oliver Fisher of Dedham. A 
beautiful red apple, of handsome size, and fine 
flavor. 

Pears.—By Thomas Whitmarsh, Esq. from his 
seat in Brookline, pears from a French tree, qual- 
ity middling good, name unknown. By Enoch 
Bartlett, Esq. specimens of St Michael and Juli- 
enne. 

Grapes.—By Mr Senior, specimens of White 
Frontignac, Black St Peters, Chasselas, Black Ham- 
burgh, Royal Chasselas, and a French Grape, name 
unknown, all of beautiful appearance and excel- 
lent quality. By Mr Jacob Tidd of Roxbury, for 
premium, three remarkably large clusters of 
grapes, of a variety called Horatio, of very fine 
appearance, one of which weighed 2 lbs. 9 ozs. and 
another 2 Ibs. 13} ozs. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 


a 
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At an adjourned, meeting of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Soci¢w, held on Saturday, Sept. 
29th, the following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year, : 
PRESIDENT. 
Henry A. S. Dearsorn, Roxbury. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
ZeEBEDEE Cook, Jr. Dorchester. 
Joun C. Gray, Boston. 
Exocu Bartierr, Roxbury. 
Exnias Puinnex, Lexington. 
TREASURER. 
Cueever Newuat., Boston. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
Jacos Bicetow, M. D. Boston. 
RECORDING SECKETARY. 
Rosert L. Emmons, Boston. 
COUNSELLORS. 

Augustus Aspinwall, Brooklyn—!lhomas Brewer, Rox- 
bury— Henry A. Breed, Lynn—Benj. W. Crownin 
shield, Boston—J. G. Cogswe!|, \Vorthampton —Nathan- 
iel Davenport, Milton—E, Hersy Derby, Salem—San- 
uel Downer, Dorchester—Oliver Fiske, Worecster—B 
V. French, Boston—J. M. Gourgas, Weston—T. W 
Harris, M. D, Cambridge—Samuel Jaques, Jr. Charies- 
town—Jos. G. Joy, Boston—Williain Kenrick, .Vewton 
—John Lemist, Roxbury—S. A. Shurtleff, Boston—E 
M. Richards, Dedham—Benjamin Rodman, .Vew Bed- 
ford—Jobn B. Russell, Boston—Charles Senior, Roxbu- 
ry—William H. Sumner, Dorchester —Charles Tappan, 
Boston—Jacob Tidd, Rocbury—Jona. Winship, Brighton 
—William Worthington, Dorchester —Elijah Vose, Dor- 
chester—Aaron D. Williams, Roxrbury—George W. Pratt, 
Geo. W. Brimmer, Boston— David Haggerston, Charles- 
town—Chuarles Lawrence, Salem. 

PROFESSOR OF BOTANY AND VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


Marruus A. Warp, M. D. 


PROFESSOR OF ENTOMOLOGY, 
T. W. Harris, M. D. 


PROFESSOR OF HORTICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
J. W. Wesster, M. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 

On Fruit Trees, Fruit, &c. E. Vose, Chairman. 
Robert Manning, Samuel Downer, Oliv r Fiske, Charles 
Senoir, Wm. Kenrick, E. M. Richards, B. V. Frencb, 
S. A. Shurtleff. 

On the Culture and Products of the Kitchen Gar- 
den. Daniel Chandler, Chairman—Jacob Tidd, Aaron 
D. Williams, J. B. Russell, Nathaniel Davenport, Leon- 
ard Stone. 

On Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Flowers and Green 
Houses. Jonathan Winship, Chairman—Joseph G. Joy, 
David Haggerston, George W. Pratt, Samuel \Valker, 

On the Library.—H. A. 8. Deuborn, Chairman— 
John C. Gray, Jacob Bigelow, T. W. Harris, E. H. Der- 
by, Z. Cook, Jr. 

On the Synonymes of Fruits.—John Lowell, Chair- 
man — Robert Manning, Samuel Downer. 

On the Garden and Cemetery.—Hon. Judge Story, 
Chairman—H. A. S Dearborn, Jacob Bigelow, M. D. 
G. W. Brimmer, George Bond, Edward Everett, Z. 
Cook, Jr., B. A. Gould, G. W. Pratt. 

Executive Committee of the Council.—Z. Cook, Jr. 
Chairman—G. W. Pratt, Cheever Newhall, Charles 
Tappan, Joseph P. Bradlee. 

Voted, That the following communication from 
Dr James Mease be published in the N. E. Parmer.’ 

Dr 8S. Reyyonps of Schenectady, N. Y. was 
elected a corresponding member, and Joun Pres- 
ron of Boston, a subscription member. 


CATTLE SHOWS, &c. 

I> The Cattle Show, Ploughing Match, Exhibition 
of Manufactures, Implements, &c, and Public sales of An- 
imals and Manufactures, of the Massachusetts Society 
of promoting Agriculture, will be held at Brighton, on 
Wednesday, Oct. 17th. Arrangements are making for 
an Exhibition worthy of the State Society. 

{Cr The Worcester County Society, hold their Show 
at Worcester, on Wednesday the 10th of October. Ad- 
dress by WaLpo Fiint, Esq. 





* The communication referred to is unavoidably olil- 
ted this week. 
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> The Annual Cattle Show and Fair of the Merri- 
mack County Agricultural Society, will be held at Dun- 
parton, N. H. on Wednesday and Thursday, the 10th and 
lith days of October. 

> The Cumberland (Me.) Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society hold their first exhibition at Westbrook, on 
Wednesday the 17th of October. An address will be de- 
livered, and a public dinner given. 


The Annual Meeting of the Strafford Agricultural 
Society, will be holden at Wakefield corner, [so called] 
in the town of Wakefield, on the 3d and 4th days of Oc- 
tober. JOHN HAM, Rey’r. Sec’y. 


Rhode Island Cattle Show. 

[PAt ameeting of the Standing Committee of the 
Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement of Domestic 
Industry, holden on the 19th instant, it was voted, That 
in consequence of the prevailing epidemic, the Annual 
Fair at Pawtuyet for the year 1832, be omitted. 

The members of said Society are hereby notified, that 
their annual meeting for the ch8ice of Officers will he | 
holden at the Society’s Hallin Pawtuxet, on Wednesday 
the 17th day of October next, at 10 o’clock in the fore- 
noon. R. W. GREENE, Sec’y. 








Agricultural Notice. 

THE members of the Worcester Agricultural Society 
are herel.y notified that a stated semi-annual meeting of | 
said Society will be holden at Capt. Thomas’ Coffee | 
house in Worcester, on Thursday the 4th day of Octo- | 
ber next, at 11 o’clock beforenoon. Persons desirous of | 
joining the Society will then have an opportunity of be- 
coming members. 

WILLIAM D. WHEELER, Ree. Sec’y. 

Those persons who intend becoming competitors at 
the Plouhing Matchon the 10th of October, must make | 


their intention known to the Recording Secretary on or | 
before Sav urday the 29th of September, instant. 
Worcester, Sept. 19, 1832. 








We are obliged to omit several communications this | 
week—among which is an interesting letter from Dr | 
Mease of Philadelphia to the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. 





Lilly, Wait, Colman, and Holden. 

LILLY & WAIT inform their friends and the public | 
that they have formed a connexion in the business of | 
Printing, Bookselling, and Publishing, with Samvue. | 
CoLMAN and Ezra HoLpEN. 


The subscribers will continue the business of publish- | 
ing as heretofore conducted by Lintxuy & Warr, (late | 
Wells & Lilly,) and have taken a snitable stand for an! 
extensive wholesale and retail business, which will be | 
conducted in Boston under the firmof Litty, Wart, 
Cotman and Houpen, and in Portland under the firm 
of Couman, Hoipen & Co. 

ROBERT LILLY, 
WM. S. WAIT, 
SAMUEL COLMAN, 
Boston, Sept. 15, 1832. EZRA HOLDEN. 
Trees. 
As the best season for transplanting Trees, | 
e-pecia'ly for Orchards, is approaching, the | 
subscriber offers for sale, at his Nursery, au | 
assortment of Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum, 
Apricot, and Apple Trees, of the most approv- 
ed qualities, of extra size, and in healthy and flowishing 
condition. Gentlemen desirous of a few Trees for their 
enclosures, or a supply for an Orchard, of early bearing, 
may find an abundance which have either blossomed, or 
are now in fruit. ‘These may be transplanted with little 
extra hazard. Also, Horse Chesnuts, Catalpas, Thorn 
Acacias, the seed of which he gathered at Mount Vernon, 
from a tree overshadowing the tomb of WasuinGTon,— 
together with 6000 White Mulberry Trees, Altheas, and 
other ornamental shrubbery. O. FISKE, 
Worcester, Sept. 26. 


ee 














Sweet Potatoes. 
For sale at the Horticultural Garden in Lancaster, 
ass., by the subscriber, One Hundred -ushels of Sweet 
Potatoes, red, white and yellow, of excellent quality. 
Price $1,00 per bushel, or $2,00 per barrel. 
JOSEPH BRECK. 





Lancaster, Mass., Oct. 2, 1832. 


Linnaean Botanic Garden and Nurseries PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 
FLUSHING, NEAR New York. | = : ——————— -—— ~~ <i 
WM. PRINCE & SONS, in offering their ew Cata- 
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logues with reduced prices, desire to state that their Fruit ee . ape rig key. the 4 | barrel 2 00) 250 
Trees are of large size and vigorous growth, and cannot | **"®S> Pot, first sort, é : ton | 105 Oollu7 00 
ad . - igh ingress 2° bi pe carl, first sort f : “6 120 00/125 00 
fail to give perfect satisfaction by their superiority. They —_—— genes : : bushel 901 10 
are theretore well calculated to repair in part the losses Rone ‘. : “taped ame : ° 
Pie ; tongs ti. “a DEF, mess, barrel} 10 00) 10 50 
occasioned by the last severe winter. Ornamental Trees wed a 625) 637 
and Shrubs, can also be supplied of the lurgest size, and , — a i ; me > aa : 0 
the collection of Herbaceous Flowering Plants, is a con- — at60, / _ .* , ° 4 Ke 80 
: : See ‘esi oi UTTER, inspected, No i, aew pound 12! 14 
centration of the beautiful and interesting, and unrivalled Cuegse. new milk és 6 8 
in extent. The collection of Roses bas been made an "ial aoe A ith ce ie ag bd 3 4 
jec : Pat ¢ ont H P “ises ¢ » 6 s ne : . ’ . °| 
on ot grant ie wry and ‘ pny es enere 600 sple a- FLAXSEED, : bushet! } 12] 125 
did varieties; 100 ef which are Chinese and other FLogaiiiimere. Hi iit sal a 
Monthly Roses. The Red Moss Roses, as well as others, LOUR, a saves , Howard-street, | barrel 6 59} . 87 
are strong and vigorous, and the whole are put at very Al wr ri eas y = pn 7 oa : ~ 
low prices. The assortment of Pwonies, includes not B: eg _ f ; : ae 4 »| 4 
only those found in Europe, but also many others im- G c Ce my . ee oy an © 12) 6 25 
ported direct from China, or originated by ourselves, RARE, yng — + ay ieee | bushel 80 1 00 
Of the Chinese Mulberry, or Morus multicaulis, there | —" Southern yellow, Oe 75) 80 
are several thousand thrifty trees of good size, and the | “44 * : : : | ‘= 
prize is reduced to 865,00 per 100,— $35,00 for 50,— | Sete ys : ; ; e — a 
$9,00 per dozen, or $5,00 per half dozen. Of the Dahlia, on _——o . . : sedi he rod 
| the collection is particularly briiliant, and comprises above Tae 8 — Gret - * ben —_ - ‘ 6 
300 varieties, the most choice that could be selected from tell ist , uality ae 7 ai on a ae 00 
the five largest collections of Europe, and the great stock ee a ee: ; ; aie 7. = ” 
on hand, enables us to fix the prices very low. ~<a Thee ret in os | pose ‘ a0 1% 
Many of the Flowering Shrubs and Roses are so large, Riemer py <n | seam 3 00) 3 26 
that several plants may be readily propagated from one, 4 Nav : Suen ‘ ; ie barrel 17 00) 17 50 
the finest speciinens being selected for orders from the Caml No 1 a 1s oe 14 ro 
great stuck on hand. Where anumber of Roses, Pwonies, | Seape Herds Gress, | bushel 7 . . ~ 
and Dahlias, are de-ired, a considerable discount will be | ~~” Red Top siete | — pe * = 
made. Of Grape Vines, about 80,000 are now ready | Red cn ee uo ve: | 1% 
for delivery, combining all the choicest Table and Wine | en | Pound I ae 
: gl — 7 ne mine | TaLiow, tried, ; , - | cwt. 850; 875 
ee eee ag bur ty ge number of the | Woot, Merino, full blood, washed. | pound 45| 50 
amous Syrian grape, and many thousand of the Isabella | Merino, mix’d with Saxoay.| asl 65 
and Catawba, at reduced prices by the 100 or 1000. Of Sakon ths anil. ¥ “ 40 2 
the Camellia Japonica, or Japan Rose, about 100 varie- Siaslon. h if blood dill a 37 38 
ties have been greatly increased ; and these, and other kin menial im rt 35 
Green House Plants, are now offered at such low prices, Netien har oe ‘ as me 30 33 
that this can no longer form an objection, Catalogues oe ( Pulled on reraine ‘i ne 55 
will be sent to every applicant, and as every invoice of Es i lel aie ’ Ba yr rr 
Trees, &c, has their printed heading and signature, i: =2 J 24 “ot a 29 33 
is particularly enjoined on all who do not apply direct, to ES) 4 ss ae “ 27 28 
insist on the above proof of origin, without which no oo & {iets sinnin am “ | 40 
articles are guaranteed. Those persons who are not ete: aa ' 
conversant with the different varieties of fruit, can obtain | Sian aaa 
the Treatise on Fruits, which contains descriptions of PROVISION MARKET. 
about 800 varieties, and the Treatises on the Vine and on | BEEF, best pieces, : | pound _ 00 
Horticulture, from Lord & Holbrook, and other venders | PorxK, fresh, best pieces, . , i 9 1@ 
in Boston ; and the best course for persons at a distance, whole hogs, . , ae 6 64 
is te call on their local bookseller to send forthem. The!) VEAL, ; : ; | “ 7 10 
venders of Garden Seeds who desire quantities imported Murron, . . ‘ . ; " 4} 10 
from Europe, suitable for retailing, can be furnished with PouutTry, . . . . x3 9; 12 
a Catalogue containing the low price at which we will ,Burrer, keg and tub, . . = 12; 14 
import them. A credit will be given where desired, lump, best, . . + 18} 20 
and every communication will meet with prompt at-, Ees, retail, . : dozen 14/16 
tention and the accustomed despatch, | Meat, Rye, retail, - + | bushel 92 
3t | Indian, retail, ; ‘ ea 75 
ee a Ll ‘ : ‘ , * | 50 62 
Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, &c. CipeERr, (according to quality,) . | barrel! 400) 500 








THE subscriber offers for sale at his Garden and Nur- 
sery. (near Savin-hill Hotel, Dorchester,) a variety of | 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, shrubbery, grape vines, | JUST received at the Agricultural Warehouse and 
bulbous flower roots, &e, Ke. , | Seed Store, No. 504 North Market Street, a large assort- 
100 Isabella Grape Vines, 4 and 5 years old, extra plants. | ment of Bulbous Flower Roots, comprising the finest va- 
500 , wd = far old. ‘ | rieties of 
500 Catawba do. 2 and 3 years old. "ACIN Ss: JYouble and = sing F 
Also, Bland, Schu yikill, Prince Edward, Black Hamburg. sini bh ganty £ cious aie cae a. bee. 
Chasselas, &c. 2000 plants of hardy Roses. 5000 Tulip eye, white with rosy eye, and yellow with various eyes; 
bulbs, now in order for transplanting. | from 124 to $1 each. ; 

Orders by mail or otherwise will be punctually attend- | TULIPS : Splendid variegated ,red, yellow, and mixed ; 
ed to. . ; RUFUS HOWE. 124 cents each, $1 per dozen; assorted, with the colors 

Dorchester, Sept. 26. 4t 2wom2w marked on each; (our assortment of fine tulips is very 

—— ——————- — ————— ! large, and we are enabled to put many sorts os low as 
Hot-bed Frames and Sashes. $6 per eng an objeet to those who wish to form a 

FOR sale, a set of Hot-bed Frames containing six sash- | S4pe!b tulip bed.) 

istegntaie. fads othe. ng | “CROWN IMPERIALS: Assorted, of the most splen- 
, : _ did colors and showy flowers, large roots ; 25 cents each, 
Situation Wanted, CE QUILLES : 

As manager of a farm, by a native of Scotland, who each. $1 per dozen, 
considers himself well qualified for his business, also | POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS: Fragrant, white 
well acquainted in cattle. Apply at this office. with citron cups, extra sized roots, 124 to 25 cents each, 

Sept. 19. at" | DOUBLE NARCISSUS: Fragrant, of all colors, 
~ | 124 cents each, $1 per dozen. 

Collins’ Axes, | SPRING CROCUS: Of all colors, 64 cents each, 

JUST received at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. | 50 cents per dozen. 

524 North Market Street, fifty dozen Collins & Co.’s and LARGE GLADIOLUS or SWORD LILIES,1 24 cents 
King’s Cast Steel Axes. J. R. NEWELL. ! each, $1 per dozen, 


Splendid Bulbous Roots. 


Sweet scented, finest roots 124 cts. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


October 3, 1832, 











Miscellany. 








THE POET’S SONG TO HIS WIPE. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


How many summers, love, 
Hlave I been thine ? 

How many days, thou dove, 
Hast thou been mine ? 

Time, like a winged wind 
When’t bends the flowers, 

Hath left no mark behind, 
To count the hours! 


Some weight of thought, though loth, 
On thee he leaves; 

Some lines of care round both, 
Perhaps he weaves ; 

Some fears—a soft regret 
For joys scarce known ; 

Sweet looks, we half forget, 
All else is flown! 


Ah! with what thankless heart 
I mourn and sing, 

Look where your children start 
Like sudden spring ; 

With tongues all sweet and low, 
Like a pleasant rhyme, 

They tell how much I owe, 
To thee and thine! 


REUBEN BROWN. 
Died at Concord, Mass. on the 25th ult. 


Mr! 





all readers of a history which “the world has by 
heart.” On many other occasions he was equally 
| efficient, though he did not happen to be at any time 


engaged in fighting the enemy in the field. Two 
of his brothers were at Bunker Hill. Universally 


respected by his fellow citizens for his sound 
judgment, his energy, his industry, his public 
| spirit, his cordial benevolence, and, above all, for 
ithat staunch old fashioned honesty which knew 
‘no shadow of turning—his gray hairs were crown- 
‘ed with the praise of a Patriot, and his death with 
,the peace of a Christian. He came to his grave 
| at the venerable age of 84.—Boston Courier. 





How to prepare Men for the State Prison — 
Governor Lincoun of Massachusetts in one of his 
messages says of the State Prison at Charlestown : 
“ A most instructive result is also produced by the 
curious and critical investigations of the Chaplain, 
into the characters and lives of these miserable 
men. Of 250 convicts, whom his inquiries re- 
spected, he ascertained that 156 were led by intem- 
perance to the commission of the offences for 
which they suffer; that 182 of the first mention- 
ed number had lived in the habitual neglect and vi- 
olation of the Sabbath ; 82 were permitted to grow 
{up from infancy, without any regular employment ; 
| 68 had been truants to their parents while in their 
|minority; 61 could not write, and many were 

wholly unable to read. The intimate connexion 
jens association of ignorance with vice, of disso- 
luteness with outrages upon the laws, are here dis- 
tinetly traced, and furnish an impressive lesson 





Reuben Brown, a rare specimen of that hardy, in- | upon the importance of knowledge and temper- 
dustrious, intelligent and fearless yeomanry which, / ance to individual welfare and social order, which 
fifty years ago, was the glory of the Common- should give a thrilling excitement to the advance- 
wealth and the bulwark of the Union. Mr Brown, | ment of these objects, in the heart of every virtu- 


who was anative of Sudbury and a grandson of 
the first minister of that ancient settlement, remov- 
ed to Concord about the year 1771, and was of 
course just in season to witness the earliest scenes 
of the great Drama of the Age. He did witness 
them literally, indeed, for on the eventful morning 
of the 19th of April, long before day-break, he was 
on his way, alone, at the request of some of the 
Goncord authorities, to reconnoitre the advance of 
the British to Lexington. He reached the “ Com- 
mon” just as they were seen marching up the 
Boston road. He advised the American officers, 
who were wholly unprepared to meet an enemy, 
to withdraw; but they declined, chiefly from the 
firm belief, which their men shared with them, 
that the British would never think of firing upon 
them at all events. Mr Brown waited to see the 
issue of the meeting—the blood of the first mar- 
tyrs of American liberty—and he then returned 
rapidly to Concord and reported progress. His 
work had now but commenced. His shop was 
closed—a large saddler’s establishinent in which 
he had already fitted out several companies of 
cavalry and infantry—and then his house—stand- 
ing on the main road in the village—and his wife 
with her infant children instructed to manage 
for herself in the woods north of the town, with 
many other females and infirm people of the 
place. Mr Brown then mounted his horse again, 
it being now about day-break, and commenced 
the task of alarming the neighboring country. 
And his efforts will need no comment when we 
say that he rode that day about 120 miles in the 
performance of this noble duty. The result of 
the exertions in which no single man probably 
bore so active a part as himself, is well known to 


| ous and patriotic Citizen and Magistrate.” 





Legal Impudence.—Esq. Brazenface, who we 
have stated to be notorious for abusing witnesses, 
was one day examining a man, before the court, 
respecting some corn, and as usual, insulted him 
with a thousand questions irrelevant to the case, 
when the following dialogue ensued. 

Esq. B. What do you know respecting this 
corn ? 

Witness. 1 helped plant it and sow it, sir. 

Esq. B. What else ? 

Wit. When it was ripe, I helped gather it in- 
to the barn, helped husk it, and carried some of it 
to the mill to be ground. 

Esq. B. ({nan angry tone.) 
you do with the husks ? 

Wit. I gave some of them to my horse, some 
to my cow, and someto my hogs, and if you had 
been there, you should have had your share of 
them. 

A general burst of laughter was heard all round 
the court-house, and Esq. Brazenface sat down in 
mortification and chagrin.—Ind. Balance. 


Then what did 





We were quite amused the other day with an 
answer given by agreen looking chap to several 
boys who were stauding around him. He said, 
“ What looks the most like half a cheese?” They 
immediately set their wits to work. Some guess- 
ed the moon, others a grindstone split open, but 
finally gaveit up. “Why, you darned chowder- 
heads, it’s the other half, don’t you know.” 











Why are Adam and Eve the oldest sugar plant- 
ers? Because they were the first to raise Cain. 





Paint Oil, 

THE subscribers, in again advertising their Prepared 
Paint Oil, respectfully solicit notice to the following cer. 
tificates. 

Dorchester, Sept. 1, 1832, 

This is to certify, that I painted my house in Dorches. 
ter, white, in June last, with Downer & Au-tin’s Paint 
Oil. It dried well, with a good gloss, and there is every 
indication that it willbe a very lasting coat ; it paints 
very clear white, and will go farther, or cover more sur- 
face, than an equal quantity of Linseed Oil. 

THOMAS MOSELEY, 
Dorchester, Sept 5, 1832, 

This is to certify, that I, the subscriber, painted my 
house and out buildings white, in May last, with Messy 
Downer & Austin’s Prepared Paint Oil; said Oil has 
proved perfectly satisfactory. I shall give it the prefer- 
ence toany Oil I have ever used, for any future outside 
painting: have not used it in-doors. 

JOSHUA GARDNER. 

This is to certify, that I had my house painted with 
Downer & Austin’s Paimt Oil, in Mare’ fast, and ground 
part of the lead in the same oil, and found it to dry well, 
with a good gloss, and up to this date there is no change. 

DANIEL CHANDLER. 

Lexington, Sept. 2, 1832. 

This is to certify, that I used Messrs Downer and Aus- 
tin’s Paint Oil, for painting several of my buildings, sit- 
uated in Dorchester,in June last, and found it to dry 
well, with a tough coat and good gloss, which still con- 
 tinues, and I am decidedly of opinion that it will be very 
durable. I have observed that it will spread over a great 
deal more surface than an equal quantity of Linseed Oil. 

BENJ. B. LEEDS. 

This may certify, that I have used Messrs Downer & 
Austin’s Prepared Paint Oil, and am well satisfied with 
its use, finding it to dry well, give a good body and gloss, 
and I have no doubt of its durability. 


Boston, Sept. 1, 1832, J.R. NEWELL. 


Dorchester, Sept. 2, 1832. 
This is to certify, that I had my dwelling house and 
| out buildings, in Dorchester, painted white in May last, 
| with Downer & Austin’s Paint Oil and found it to dry 
' well, bearing out a great gloss and forming a firm coat; 
| the gloss still remains undiminished, and there is no ap- 
| pearance of any change. I like it better than any oil I 
ever before used, and have no doubt it will be very du- 
rable. JOHN FOX. 
I have used Downer & Austin’s Prepared Paint Oil on 
; my seed house and cottage in this town, and find it dries 
| with a fine tough coat, and more gloss than Linseed oil. 
| For outside painting, it is much more durable, as a given 
quantity will cover more surface, or dilute a greater 
quantity of lead than Linseed oil, and it possesses more 
body, as its firm coat and « reat gloss plainly indicate. 
Lancaster, Sept. 14, 1332. J. B. RUSSELL. 
Numerous other certificates could be procured attest- 
ing to the strength and superiority of this Oil for outside 
painting, but the above are deemed sufficient. At the 
Oil Factory can be seen a list of builvings in this city 
and neighboring towns, painted with the prepared Oil, 
any of which can be readily designated by the unusual 
gloss. One of the undersigned, (S. Downer) had his 
house, out buildings and fences painted white in March 
last, and up to this date there is no appearance of change. 
and the gloss has not in the least diminished, clearly de- 
noting the strength of the O!l,and promising great du- 
rability. This Oil is found to cover about 25 per cent 
more surfacethan an equal quantity of Linseed Oil, in- 
dependent of being 25 per cent cheaper in the price; 
as a corroboration of this fact, honse No. 24 Atkinson 
street was painted two coats with only 7 gallons and3 
quarts—the house had not been painted for seventeen 
years, and now has a good gloss. It will also paint a 
much clearer, better white,as the Oil is very light, amd 
does not color the lead in using. 
Farther details and facts, showing the increasing de- 
mand, will be given on application at the Oil Factory, 
head of Foster’s wharf. DOWNER & AUSTIN. 
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payable at the end of the year— but those who pay withi 
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